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Atkins  Biographical  Dictionary — note  atating  that  it  was  completed, 
670. 

Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  1 — his  authorities  admirahly  planned  and 
quoted,  2  and  10 — style  of,  2-4 — his  figurative  illustrations  and  de¬ 
clamatory  eloquence  in  had  taste,  4-7 — clear  and  faithful  in  his 
descriptions  of  military  affairs,  7*10 — causes  which  led  to  the  hVeneli 
Revolution,  11-14 — and  the  sanguinary  violence  which  distinguished 
it,  14-16  —  beneficial  inlluence  of  the  Revolution,  16-18 — views 
of  Burke  and  Fox  regarding,  18,  19 — moral  lessons  he  endeavours 
to  draw  from  the  Revolution,  19,  20 — his  argument  against  democratic 
institutions,  20-24 — holds  that  the  aristocratic  form  of  government  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  democratic,  24-28 — dismal  forebodings  regard¬ 
ing  the  reforms  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place  in  Great  Britain, 
28-33 — the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  35-39 — aspersions  he  ust  s 
towards  the  Reforming  party  in  Great  Britain,  39,  49 — policy  of  the 
principal  European  powers  towards  France,  49 — situation  of  Prussia 
from  1795  to  1806,  49,  50 — want  of  principle  in  Spain  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  51-53 — interest  he  takes  in  the  Russian  nation,  53, 
54 — conduct  and  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  54-60. 

AlvOf  Duke  of,  bloodshed  and  oppressions  he  committed  in  the  Low 
Countries,  457. 

America^  North,  Boundary  question  settled  in  1842,  272,  273. 

America — Dickens’s  notes  on — see  Dickens. 

- “  Mea  and  Manners  in,”  one  of  the  best  books  on,  504. 

Anaghjtography — the  art  of  copying  statues  and  works  in  relief,  312. 

Apostolical  Succession — Churcli  of  England’s  claim  to  Catholicity  on 
this  ground,  476-479. 

Aristocratic  form  of  Government,  contrasted  with  that  of  a  democratic, 
20-28. 

Arnold’s  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History — desultory  charac¬ 
ter  of,  357,  358 — reverence  entertained  towards  him  bv  his  former 
pupils,  358,  359 — right  and  duty  of  the  mind  to  judge  for  itself  in 
matters  of  faith  unswayed  by  any  human  authority,  359,  360 — vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  Puritan  character,  360,  361 — his  zealous  opposition  to 
prejudices,  361,  362 — warning  against  the  seduction  of  parly  names — 
himself  unconnected  with  any  party,  362-365 — in  what  sense  he  may 
justly  be  called  crotchety,  365,  366 — four  theories  on  duties  of 
Church  and  Slate — strictures  on  Dr  Arnold’s  theory,  367-369 — 
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view!;  on  military  morality,  369-371 — strictures  on  his  (1e6nitinn 
of  the  antiquary  and  tlie  historian,  371-373 — sketch  of  historical 
styles,  373,  37-1 — theolnyical  movement  at  Oxford — its  baneful  effect 
on  education,  375-377 — prejudices  it  has  excited  against  mere  scien¬ 
tific  or  literary  pursuits,  377-380 — general  appreciation  of  Dr  Arnold’s 
character  and  powers,  380,  381. 

Austen,  Jane,  approaches  nearest  of  all  writers  to  the  truth  of  Shalcspeare, 
561. 

Autobiographies  divided  into  two  classes,  121 — difficulties  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  true  state  of  the  writer’s  mind  being  known,  121,  122 — no 
instance  of  a  lawyer  being  known  to  be  his  own  biographer,  122, 123. 

B 

Baptismal  liegencratinn,  486-8. 

Barneveldt,  Olden — similarity  between  and  De  Witt,  455,  and  462, 
463 — character,  education,  and  profession  of,  455,  456 — oppressive 
persecutions  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Countries,  456,  457 — revolt  of 
tlie  provinces,  457 — adherence  of  Barneveldt  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

458 —  appointed  Grand  Pensionary,  458 — ol>ject  of  his  public  life,  458, 

459 —  compared  with  W^ashington,  459 — controversy  between  the  Go- 
marites  and  tlie  Arminians,  46U,  461  —  reasons  which  made  him 
support  the  latter,  461 — transactions  which  took  place,  461 — arrested 
by  order  of  Prince  Maurice,  461 — illegal  trial,  sentence,  and  execu¬ 
tion,  461,  462 — character  of,  462 — anecdote  of  his  wife,  463. 

Basic's  Dictionnaire,  Historique  et  Critique,  238. 

Becquerel,  M.  Edmund’s,  discovery  for  accelerating  the  actiop  of  light 
upon  the  plate  in  photography,  318,  319. 

Berryers  M.  Autobiographical  Recollections,  121 — picture  of  the 
changes  society  had  been  subject  to  since  he  commenced  his  career, 
123-125 — example  of  the  pride  and  despotism  of  the  aristocracy 
of  France,  125-127 — morals  of  the  regime  and  evils  of  the  law  in¬ 
stanced  in  the  cause  of  Madame  de  Pestre  de  Seneffe,  127,  128 — 
practice  of  M.  Berryer  as  an  advocate,  128 — commencement  of  the 
destruction  of  Monarchical  Government,  129,  130 — state  of  the  law, 
131 — Reign  of  Terror,  dangers  to  which  he  was  continually  subject, 
131-145 — constitution  of  1795, 145-147 — trial  of  the  Chauffeurs  before 
the  tribunal  of  Chartres,  148,149 — bis  defence  of  neutral  owners  against 
French  privateers,  149-152 — condition  of  France  during  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  the  most  brilliant  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  152 — 
power,  popularity,  and  glory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  this  period, 
152,  153 — the  Comeil  des  Prises  appointed  for  judging  all  matters 
of  prize,  153,  154 — hatred  which  Bonaparte  bud  to  the  French  bar 
— restrictions  he  placed  it  under,  155,  156 — M.  Berryer’s  defence 
of  M.  the  Mayor  of  .4iitwerp,  156,  157 — conduct  of  Marshal  Ney 
after  Bonaparte’s  landing  at  Cannes,  158-162 — trial  of  the  Marshal, 

162- 168 — letter  of  Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Kinnaird  on  the  sul^ect, 

163- 166 — reception  of  M.  Berryer  in  London,  169 — extent  and  lung 
continuance  of  his  labours,  l69,  170 — absurd  propositions  he  has 
stated  on  political  economy  and  legislature,  170,  171. 

Biographia  Britannica,  237,  238. 

Bio gr aphis  Univtrselle,  238. 
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Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Library  of  tiseful  Knowledge,  237— 
early  Dictionaries,  237-240 — peculiar  commendation  attendant  on  the 
Society’s  plan,  240 — Lives  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  quoted  as 
an  example,  240. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  on  the  white  spots  on  photographic  paper,  337. 
British  Critic,  July  1841 — theory  ot  private  judgment  there  laid  down 
examined,  386,  387. — See  Private  Judgment, 

Burney's,  D.,  residence  and  life  in  London,  525 — his  social  position, 
527,  f>28. 

Burney,  Miss,  novels — see  D' Arhlay. 

Bussy  Itabutin — conduct  he  pursued  towards  his  cousin,  Madame  dc 
Sevigne,  209-211. 

Byng,  Admiral,  trial  and  death  of,  67,  70. 

C 

Calotype,  an  invention  of  Mr  Talbot,  315 — beautiful  methods  of  using 
it  mentioned  in  the  specitications  of  his  patent,  324-326 — perfection 
with  which  it  takes  portraits,  327,  328 — contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Dairuerreotype,  333,  334 — see  Photography. 

Campbell,  Lord,  speeches,  345 — political  consistency  of  his  Lordship, 
345, 346 — speech  on  parliamentary  privilege,  346 — analysis  of  that  in 
the  trial  of  Norton  v.  Lord  Melbourne,  346-349 — defence  of  Mr 
Medhurst,  349-352 — trial  of  Frost  for  high  treason,  353-355 — address 
to  Mr  Justice  Littledale,  35.5,  356 — his  speeches  on  questions  of  law 
excel  in  close  reasoning  and  analogical  illustrations,  356. 

Chalmers’s  Biogra|)hicaI  Dictionary  characterized,  238,  239. 

Church  and  State — four  theories  on  the  duties  of — strictures  on  Dr 
.Arnold's  theory,  367-9. 

Church,  Infallibility  of  the,  397,  398  — See  Private  Judgment. 

Church,  Which  is  the  Catholic? — Conditions  assigned  by  Mr  Sewell, 
476-9 — the  supreme  legislative  power  of,  vested  in  Parliament, 
480-3 — authority  of,  483-86. 

Cltrk,S\r  James,  on  Climate,  420 — importance  and  influence  of  the 
subject,  420-425 — treats  nearly  exclusively  of  tbe  milder  climates,  425 
— See  Climate  and  Disease. 

Climate,  Sir  James  Clark  on,  420 — a  subject  of  high  and  important  study, 
both  as  regards  disease  and  health,  420,  421 — its  influence  in  modify¬ 
ing  the  physical  character  of  man,  421,  422 — beneficial  effect  of  the 
change  of,  422,  423 — influence  on  disease,  424-426 — remark  on  the 
nature  of  diseases  to  understand  the  operations  of,  426-431 — action  of 
a  warmer  climate  in  relieving  or  curing  diseases,  434,  435 — diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  436 — changes  in  consumption  considered, 
436-442. 

Coloured  Bodies — action  of  the  solar  rays  on,  313 — see  Photography. 
Conjirmation,  491-2. 

Consumption — what  influence  has  the  change  of  climate  on  ?  437 — 
when  fully  formed  is  almost  universally  fatal,  437 — precursory  dis¬ 
order  termed  Tubercular  Cachexy,  438 — influence  of  a  change  of 
climate  at  this  stage,  439-441 — general  complexion  of  the  plan  of 
treating  this  fearful  disease,  441,  442. 

Corn  Law  and  Agricultural  Bills  passed  in  1842  considered,  250-255. 
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Crisp,  Samuel,  an  early  friend  of  Dr  Burney’s,  history  of,  530,  534 — 
liin  death,  541. 


D 


Daguerreotype — principle  on  which  it  depends,  316 — description  of  the 
art,  316-318 — M.  Berquerel  on  accelerating  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  plate,  318,  319 — M.  Claudel’s  farther  discoveries  on  the  same 
action,  319 — new  character  the  art  has  <!erived  from  these  improve¬ 
ments,  319,  3:10 — liberality  with  which  the  French  Government  pur¬ 
chased  the  discovery,  320-322 — contrasted  with  that  of  the  British 
Government,  322 — comparison  between,  and  Calotype,  333,  334 — see 
Photography. 

Daguerre,  M.,  his  discoveries  in  drawing  by  means  of  light,  316 — 
purcliased  by  France,  320-322. 

D' Arblay,  Madame,  diary  and  letters,  523 — wide  celebration  of  her 
name,  523 — diary  of,  524 — her  family  connexions,  524 — birth  and 
education,  525,  526 — her  father’s  social  position,  526,  527 — illustrious 
guests,  men  of  letters,  and  artists,  who  atten<led  at  her  father’s 
bouse,  528 — modesty  of  her  disposition,  529 — 6rst  literary  efforts, 
529 — friendship  with  Mr  Samuel  Crisp,  .530-534 — publication  of 
*  Evelina,’ 535 — its  triumphant  success  and  the  homage  paid  her,  536- 
539 — herconiedy  of  ‘  The  Witlings,’ 539,540 — publication  of  ‘  Cecilia,’ 
405 — death  of  Dr.Iuhiison,  541 — intimacy  with  Mrs  Delany,  541 — 
encounters  George  111.  and  his  Queen,  542 — accepts  the  situation  of  one 
of  the  keepers  of  the  queen’s  robes,  543 — sketch  of  the  miserable  life  she 
led  in  the  situation,  543-549 — trial  of  Warren  Hastings — her  treatment 
of  Burke  and  Windham,  549,  550 — her  account  of  George  lll.’s 
illness,  551 — her  bodily  and  mental  suiferings  during  the  last  year  of 
her  keepership,  552-555 — conduct  of  the  Queen  towards  her,  555,  556 
— married  to  \I.  D'Arblay,  557 — most  important  events  which  befell 
her  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  558,  559 — examination  of  her 
writings,  559-564 — change  which  took  place  in  her  style — cause  of, 
.564-566 — ‘  Cecilia’  bears  all  the  marks  of  being  revised  by  Dr  John¬ 
son,  565 — passages  quoted,  566-568 — good  whicli  she  did  to  English 
novel-writing,  .569,  570. 

De  If'itl,  life  of.  See  fViti. 

Democratic  institutions  considered,  20-28. 

Dickens’s,  Charles,  American  Notes — interest  with  which  his  work  has 
been  looked  forward  to,  498 — qualities  of  Mr  Dickens’s  mind,  498- 
500 — appears  to  have  gone  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  agree  to  an 
international  copyright,  500 — his  book  deficient  in  general  informa¬ 
tion — causes  of,  504-506 — route  he  pursued,  and  opportunities  he  had 
of  being  acquainted  with  society,  506,  507 — manner  and  character  of 
the  best  classes,  508,  509 — his  notice  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
U.  S.,  510 — reports  highly  of  the  state  of  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums, 
511 — deprecates  the  solitarysystem  of  prison  discipline,  512 — sketch  of 
a  supposed  prisoner’s  feelings  under  that  system,  512-514 — his  high- 
fiown  sketch  contrasted  with  his  detailed  report,  515-517 — high  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  517 — condition  of  the 
Church,  517,  518 — has  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  518 — the  literature  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  treated 
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in  the  same  way,  519 — influence  of  the  press,  519,  520— politeness 
shown  towards  females,  521 — courteous  cotnlnct  of  the  customhouse 
officers,  521 — sensible  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  521,  522. 

Disease,  influence  of  climate  on,  424 — temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
breathed,  425,  42G — quantity  of  humidity,  426 — nature  of,  in  the 
acute  form,  426 — in  the  chronic  state,  427 — eflect  of  medicine  on, 
427,  428 — liardly  any  specific  remedies  for,  428,  429 — local  inflamma¬ 
tion,  429 — chronic  diseases  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
acute,  429 — influence  of  change  of  climate  on  the  chronic  state,  430 
— action  of  a  warm  climate,  431-435 — disorders  of  the  (ligestive  organs, 
43G — treatment  of  consumption,  436-442. 

Draper's,  Professor,  facts  and  views  on  photography,  .339-.341. 

Dnnstau,  St,  sketch  of,  as  a  private  anil  public  man,  103,  104. 

E 

Education — progress  of,  in  England,  263,  264 — in  Ireland,  264,  265. 

J£Ucnborou^h's  (Lord)  inexplicable  policy  in  India,  272. 

Enctfclopcedia  Jiritannica  quoted  for  the  examples  of  biographical 
articles  it  contains,  240. 

England — beneficial  influence  of  her  aristocracy  on  the  temjierate  pro¬ 
gress  of  reform,  29, 31  — has  crime  increased  in  ?  31 — Mr  Alison's  views 
as  to  her  past  and  future  prosperity,  32.  34 — national  debt  of,  35-38. 
—  has  not  outrun  her  ability  to  jiay,  38,  39 — influence  of  her  free 
institutions  on  the  national  character,  40-49. 

Ethical  Philosophy  of  Oxford — see  Sewell's  Christian  Morals, 

Europe — Alison’s  History  of,  1  to  60 — see  Alison. 

F 

Eox — his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolution,  18,  19 — his  reflections  on 
the  massacre  of  De  Witt,  454. 

France — scorn  of  Christianity  displayed  by  her  soldiers  during  the  Re¬ 
volution,  I.') — pride  and  despotism  of  the  old  regime,  125-128  — 
constitution  of  1795,  145-147. 

French  E  volution — causes  and  influence  of,  11 — number  of  persons 

who  perished  during  the  Revolution  and  the  attendant  wars,  17 _ 

change  of  society  in  consequence  of  the,  123-125 — Reign  of  Terror 
131-14.5 — Madame  de  Sevigne's  description  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  227-229. — Sro  Alison  and  Eerryer. 

Froissart — simple  yet  chivalrous  style  of  his  writings,  9,  10. 

Frost,  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  at  Monmouth,  353-355. 

G 

Garrick,  his  frequent  visits  at  Dr  Burney’s,  527 — possessed  inimitable 
imitation,  560. 

General  Biography,  edited  by  Dr  John  Aikin,  239 — composition  of  the 
book,  670. 

Gladstone,  Mr,  his  theory  of  private  judgment  examined.  402-4. 

God — use  to  be  made  of  the  nature  of,  in  physical  investigation,  468. 

H 

Uerschell's,  Sir  John’s,  researches  and  discoveries  in  photegonic  draw¬ 
ings,  334,  339. 

History,  introiluctory  lectures  on,  by  Dr  Thomas  Arnold  —  see 
Arnold, 
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History — style  in  wliicli  it  is  best  depicted,  9,  10. 

Holland,  Lord. — Letter  to  Lord  Kinnaird  on  the  illegality  of  Marshal 
Ney’s  trial  and  execution,  163>16d. 

Holland — condition  of,  at  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  445 — see  Witt. 

Hunt’s  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Photography,  326. 

Hygiene — as  a  general  system  not  yet  completely  formed,  420. 

I 

Income-  Tax  one  of  those  taxes  which  should  never  be  raised  in  time  of 
peace,  261,  262. 

India,  Government  of — Its  Constitution  and  Departments,  171 — igno¬ 
rance  of  the  public  regarding  the  mana!;ement  of  Indian  affairs,  172, 
173 — great  change  which  the  charter  of  1833  made  in  the  Company’s 
powers,  173 — necessity  for  the  Company  retaining  the  patronage  con¬ 
nected  with  its  affairs,  174 — relations  between  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  the  Board,  175,  176 — right  of  nominating  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Governors  of  the  suborriinate  Presidencies,  176 — constitution 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  177 — secret  committee  who  conduct  its  o|)e- 
rations,  177,  178 — anomalies  in  the  constitution  of  the  Court,  179-182 
— local  administration  of  the  law  greatly  improvetl  by  tlie  charter  of 
1833,  182 — the  Queen’s  ctmrts  at  the  Presidencies  not  only  expensive, 
hut  ruinous  to  those  who  seek  redress,  183,  184 — a  newly-constituted 
siipr<‘me  court  required,  185 — constitution  of  the  civil  service,  186 — 
former  parsimony  of  the  Company,  186,  187 — this  led  to  illicit  ex¬ 
actions,  187 — its  servants  hanilsomely  paid  since  the  time  of  Lord  Corn- 
w'allis,  187,  188 — election  of  public  servants,  188,  189 — their  gratia- 
tions  in  rank  depenil  on  their  seniority,  189 — effects  of  this  in  the  ctd- 
lection  and  management  of  the  revenue,  189-193 — constitution  of  tlie 
various  governments,  193,  194 — motle  of  transacting  business  at  the 
local  governments,  194,  195 — duties  of  the  political  department  admi¬ 
rably  attended  to,  196 — duty  of  the  Crowm  in  regard  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  196 — the  judicial  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Sudder  Courts,  196,  197 — salaries  of  the  native  jurlges  most  inade¬ 
quate,  197 — -judicial  department  defective  in  the  superintendence, 
197-199 — steps  which  are  necessary  to  have  this  reme<lied,  199 — 
land  revenue  well  attended  to,  200,  201 — mode  of  management,  201 
— collection  of  the  Bengal  revenue,  202. 

J 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  Lives  of  Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  443. 

Jarvis's  engagement  in  the  Foudroyant  with  the  Pegase,  90,  91. 

Johnson’s,  Dr,  approbation  of  ‘  Evelina,’  and  fominess  for  Miss  Burney, 
538 — death  of,  541 — appears  to  have  revised  Miss  Burney’s  ‘  Cecilia,’ 
565 — quotations  from  her  writings,  566,  568. 

K 

Keppel,  Life  of  Admiral  Lord,  61 — character  of,  61,  62 — 95,  96 — his 
early  life,  62-64 — appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean — 
negotiation  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  64,  65 — appointed  to  the  North 
American  station,  65,  66 — services  Imtween  that  period  and  1763, 
66-72 — trial  of  Admiral  Byng,  67-70 — skhrmiahing  action  with  M. 
Cundans’  Heet,  73,  74 — Belleisle  taken,  75 — Havannah  taken,  76,  77 
— at  Lisbon  with  La<ly  Tavistock,  77,  78 — letter  to  Lord  Howe,  on 
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tlie  vacancy  of  the  General  of  Marines,  78,  79 — appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet,  79 — en);ai;etnent  off  the  Isle  of  Ushaiit, 
81,  82 — procee<liii!;8  «»f  Sir  Hinrh  Palliser — court-martial  on  Keppel, 
and  hoiiourahle  acquittal,  82-86 — pnssiiii;  through  the  enemy’s  line 
examined,  87-93 — ni^ht  engagements  condemned,  92,  93 — appointe<l 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  93 — his  audience  with  the  king,  94 — 
impartiality  he  displayed  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  95. 

L 

Liberal  Measures  and  Opinions — progress  of,  in  1842,  contrasted  with 
the  reforms  of  former  years,  243,  244 — outcry  raised  by  the  Tory 
party  against  the  ineatiures  of  the  Whigs,  244-246 — who  promise  re¬ 
sults  of  the  most  opposite  description  instead,  246,  247 — leading  causes 
which  produced  the  Tory  majority  in  1842,  247-250 — opening  of  the 
Session,  250 — Corn  Law  and  agricultural  questions,  250-255 — com¬ 
mercial  tariff  of  Sir  K.  Peel,  255-257 — flnaiicial  measures  of  Peel’s 
Government,  256-262 — progress  of  education,  263-266 — outcry 
against  the  Poor  Laws — alliance  between  Chartists  and  Tory-lladi- 
cals,  267 — sufferings  of  the  working  classes,  268,  269 — minor  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  Governments,  269,  270 — delence  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  favour  of  Liberal  measures,  270-271 — foreign 
policy  with  India,  271,  272 — inexplicable  policy  of  Lord  Elleuborough 
in  the  Last,  272 — settlement  of  the  North  American  boundary, 
272,  273. 

Liyht,  action  of,  on  coloured  bodies,  313 — is  positive  on  vegetable 
Cidours,  339. 

Light,  Latent — discovered  by  Professor  Moser  to  exist,  wliilst  experi¬ 
menting  in  Photogenic  drawing,  342,  343. 

Lord's  Supper,  sacrament  of,  491,  492. 

Countries — unparalleled  persecutions  in,  by  orders  of  Philip  II., 
456,  457 — disturbed  by  the  controversy  between  the  religious  sects,  of 
which  Goinar  and  Arminius  were  the  leaders,  460,  461. 

M 

Man — his  progress  in  religion  and  morals — arts  and  sciences,  all  tend  to 
the  great  purpose  for  which  he  was  formed,  309-312. 

Memes,  Ur,  translation  of  Daguerre  on  Photogenic  drawing,  309. 

Moser,  Professor,  on  thawing  by  the  agency  of  light,  341 — concludes  in 
his  experiments  that  there  exists  latent  light,  342,  343. 

N 

Napier,  Colonel,  style  of  his  writing,  8 — exposes  the  dastardly  conduct 
of  Spain,  51. 

national  Debt  of  Great  Britain — history  of,  35-39— the  sinking  fund 
policy  questioned,  35. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte — effects  of  his  genius  and  influence  on  Europe, 
54— his  ambition,  55,  56 — military  genius,  56-59 — personal  charac¬ 
ter,  59,  60 — influence  he  had  in  France,  152,  153 — contempt  he 
had  for  the  French  bar,  155,  156. 

Naval  Warfare — passing  through  the  enemy’s  line  considered,  87-92 — 
night  attack  not  to  be  recommended,  92,  93. 

Newspaper  Beading  has  but  little  effect  in  strengthening  the  mind, 
518 — influence  of  the  press  in  America  and  Britain,  518-520. 


ypif.  Marshal — his  conduct  on  the  landinp;  of  Bonaparte  at  Cannes, 
158,  l.)9 — his  first  breach  of  <luty,  160,  IGI — conduct  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  161 — trial  of,  162-166-167 — letter  from  Lord  Holland 
on  the  illegality  of  the  trial,  163-166 — the  execution  of,  one  of  the 
grossest  faults  of  the  restoration,  167,  168. 

Niepces,  M.,  discoveries  in  |>hotugra|>hy,  315 — communicated  his  views 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  315,  316 — entered  into  copartnery 
with  M.  Daguerre,  316. 

Norton  v.  Lord  Melbourne — analysis  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of, 
346  349. 

O 

Oxford,  injurious  effect  of  the  theological  movement  at,  on  education, 
375-377 — prejudices  it  has  excited  against  mere  scientific  or  literary 
pursuits,  377-380. 

Oxford,  Ethical  Philosophy  of — see  Sewell’s  Christian  Morals. 

P 

Palmerston,  Viscount — speeches  of,  on  May  10th,  and  July  21st,  1842. 
241. 

Peel's,  Sir  Robert,  Financial  Statement  in  1842,  241 — his  corn-law  hill 
considered,  250-255 — his  commercial  tariff,  255-257 — his  financial 
measures,  257-262 — see  Lil)erul  Measures. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain's  persecutions  in  the  Netherlantls,  456,  457. 

Photogenic  Drawing — early  tliscoveries  of  Mr  Wedgewoo<l  in,  313-315 
—  M.  Daguerre’s  «li8coverie8,  316-318  —  those  of  M.  Becquerel, 
318,  319 — of  M.  Claudet,  319 — of  Mr  Talbot,  .323-326 — advantages 
which  the  science  has  conferred  upon  society,  328-333 — comparison 
between  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype — researches  of  Sir  John 
Herschell,  334-336 — Mr  Talbot  on  the  white  spots  which  appear  on 
the  paper,  3-36,  337 — Sir  John  Herschell’s  method  of  preventing  their 
occurrence,  337 — Sir  D.  Brewster’s  method,  337 — Sir  J.  Herschell's 
tliscoveries  in,  338,  339 — interesting  facts  and  views  of  Professor 
Draper  on  the  art,  339-341 — extraordinary  discoveries  of  Professor 
Moser  on  the  agency  of  light,  341-343. 

Pitt — his  expediency  in  establishing  the  sinking  fund,  35,  36. 

Political  and  Partp  Triumphs — true  glory  of,  241,  242. 

Private  Judgment  (Right  of) — metempsychosis  of  error,  382,  383 — 
cautious  method  in  which  error  in  relation  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  attempted  to  be  revived,  383,  384 — proper  meaning  of 
the  term,  384,  385 — attack  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
British  Critic,  July  1841,  386,  387 — thoughts  suggested  by  the  pas¬ 
sage,  387,  388 — its  persecuting  character,  388,  390 — principal  Argu¬ 
ments  fur  Religious  Freedo.m  stated,  390-392 — modifications  of 
the  persecuting  (the  only  consistent)  system — Jonas  Proast’s  “  moder- 

‘  ate  penalties,”  392,  393 — refutation  of  it — similar  sentiments  enounced 
by  the  writer  in  the  British  Critic,  393-395 — the  spirit  of  persecution 
survived  long  the  legalization  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  39.» — 
folly  of  advocating  subjection  to  human  authority,  and  yet  repudiating 
the  employment  of  violence,  395-397 — the  Popish  doctrine  of  the 
Church’s  Infallibility,  alone  can  annul  or  limit  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  397,  398 — every  other  mode  of  nullifying  or  circumscribing 
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that  ‘  Right’  either  nugatory  or  flagitious,  398 — falsity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  writer  in  the  British  Critic  exposed,  398-402 — Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  theory  examined,  402-404 — theory  that  Scripture  is  incom¬ 
plete,  and  is  to  be  supplemented  by  tradition,  405-107 — servile  and 
unreasoning  belief  inculcated  by  the  Tractariaus,  note,  407,  408 — 
the  guides  themselves  at  variance,  409 — other  arguments  in  favour  of 
tliis  ‘  Right,’  409,  410 — private  judgment  to  be  obeyed  in  preference 
to  any  authority  not  admitted  to  be  infallible,  410-412 — this  principle 
proved  to  be  unitersally  applicable,  412,  413 — acquiescence  in  the 
morality  of  Christianity  universal,  413,414 — inconsistency  of  charging 
a  conscientious  Separatist  with  sin,  415,  416 — advantages  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  416-419. 

Providence — design  of,  in  making  all  advances  in  morals  and  physics 
tend  to  the  grand  purpose  fur  which  he  funned  man,  309-312. 

Prussia,  unhappy  position  of,  from  1795  to  1806,  49,  50. 

J*uritan  Character,  Dr  Arnold’s  Vindication  of,  360,  361. 

R 

Raynor's,  Captain — engagement  in  the  Isis  frigate  of  fifty  guns  with 
a  French  seventy-four,  91. 

lleiyn  o/’  Terror  in  France,  131-145. 

Reliyious  Precdom,  principal  arguments  for,  stateil,  390-2 — refutation  of 
theories  in  support  of  iuterlerence  with  it,  393-395. — See  Private 
Judgment. 

Religious  Creed,  necessity  of  one  to  the  employment  of  the  huinun 
faculties  asserted  and  disproved,  467-8. 

Robespierre — objects  and  character  of,  139-141 — arrested  by  order  of 
the  Convention,  141 — proceedings  of  the  Convention,  142 — M.  Ber- 
ryer’s  naiTative  of  the  attack  on  the  Commune  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
death  of  Robespierre,  143,  145. 

Russia,  deep  policy  of,  53,  54. 

S 

^Scriptures — asserted  to  be  the  guide  to  every  species  of  scientific  truth, 
467,  &c. 

Secigne',  Madame  de,  and  her  Contemporaries,  203 — the  present  publica¬ 
tion  deficient  in  inforniatiun  regarding  this  delightful  writer,  205 — ac¬ 
count  of  her  ancestors  and  other  kindred,  205, 206 — her  early  years  and 
education,  207,  208 — appearance,  208 — married  to  Scvigne  —  his 
character,  208,  209 — coiTeH|)oudence  with  her  cousin.  Count  Bussy 
Rabutin,  209-211  —  w'its  and  men  of  fashion  who  made  love  to 
her,  211 — courteous  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  212  —  course  of 
life  she  pursued,  212-214 — |)Brticulars  rt^arding  her  sun,  the  Mar¬ 
quis,  214,  215 — regarding  her  daughter — maternal  and  filial  affection 
displayed  by  both,  215 — death  of,  215,  216 — her  descendants,  216 — 
letters  quoted,  217-232 — visited  by  Horace  Walpole,  232,  233 — 
remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  her  writing,  233 — analysis  of 
tier  style  and  manners,  234-236. 

SeuxlFs  Christian  Murals — Oxford  education,  464 — bad  influence  of 
jiatronage  in  every  department  of  public  education,  464-466 — charac¬ 
ter  «if  Mr  Sewell’s  work,  466 — fundamental  principle  assumed  by 
him,  and  two  propositions  which  he  lays  down,  466,  467 — the  ne- 
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coHiiity  of  a  religious  creed  to  the  eniployinent  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  the  Scriptures  the  guide  to  every  species  of  scientific  truth,  exa¬ 
mined,  467,  468 — use  to  be  made  of  the  nature,  &c  ,  of  God  in  phy¬ 
sical  investigations,  468,  &c. — marvellous  effects  attributed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  470,  471 — the  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
nature  shadowed  forth  even  in  brute  matter,  472 — application  of  this 
reasoning  to  civil  affairs,  473 — to  physiology,  &c.,  473,  474 — title  of 
the  work  inappropriate — its  real  spirit  and  object,  474-476 — which  is 
the  Catholic  Church  ? — its  conditions — claim  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  ground  of  apostolical  succession,  476-47U — on  the  ground 
of  essential  independence  of  any  human  power — the  supreme  legislative 
power  of  the  Church  vesteil  in  Parliament,  480-483 — sum-total  of 
Mr  S.’s  Christian  morals,  483 — authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  faith 
it  requires,  483-486 — beginning  of  the  Church’s  education — baptismal 
regeneration,  486-488 — the  alleged  change  not  visible,  488-491  — 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  Confirmation,  491,  492 — prayer,  492 — his  de¬ 
finition  of  virtue,  492 — dependence  of  laymen  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  forbearance  they  are  to  expect,  492,  493 — examination  of  his 
further  absurdities,  493,  494 — sympathy  of  the  Church,  494,  495 — 
the  author’s  statement  of  his  case  absurd  and  ofiensive,  495,  496. 
Shakupearc  invariably  depicted  the  human  mind  as  being  operated  upon, 
not  by  one  ruling  passion,  but  by  a  crowd  of  ])assions,  560-562. 

SjHiin,  discreditable  conduct  of,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  51 — the  par- 
tizan  warfare  of  her  peasantry  condemned,  51-53. 

Sludtholder  of  Holland,  abolishment  of,  in  1667,  446 — high  powers  of 
the  office  an  anomaly  in  a  republic,  447. 

Statesman — what  he  has  to  look  to  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  455. 

T 

Talbot,  Henry  Pox,  on  photogenic  drawing,  named  by  him  Calotype, 
315 — see  Caluty/te. 

Taylors  (Henry)  Edwin  the  Fair,  96 — laws  which  regulate  the  tragic 
muse,  97,  98 — abridged  sketch  of  the  Drama,  99-101 — objection  to  the 
])lot,  101,102 — the  drama  full  of  delineation  and  contrast  of  characters, 
102 — analysis  of  the  dramatic  character  of  St  Dunstan,  104-110 — of 
Wulfstan  the  Wise,  110  112 — of  Leon,  113-115 — of  Aihulf,  115 — of 
the  other  personages  in  the  drama,  115,  116 — characterized  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  highest  claims  of  ])oetry  ami  of  philosophy,  1 16-120. 
T/ieolofry — undue  pre-eminence  assigned  to,  by  Mr  Sewell,  466,  &c. 
Tradition — argument  brought  from  it  against  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  405-407. 

Tragic  Writers — laws  which  have  regulated  all  great,  97,  98. 
TravelUny — beneficial  influence  which  the  act  of,  has  on  health,  434,  435. 
'Triple  Alliance,  what  led  to  the,  451 — was  it  serviceable  to  the  good 
of  Holland?  451,  452 — broke  by  the  baseness  and  dishonesty  of 
Charles  11.,  452. 

W 

Walpole,  Horace,  impressions  of,  on  visiting  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
232,  233. 

Washinyton — comjiarcd  with  Olden  Pan  cvcldt, 


Wedgewood^s,  Thomas,  discoveries  iu  photogenic  dravvjog,  3 13*3 15 — 
see  Photographg. 

Witt,  Joiin  De — cliaracter  as  a  statesman,  443,  444 — born  at  the  most 
eventful  portion  of  tlie  17th  century,  444 — elected  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland — duties  of  the  odice,  444,  445 — condition  of  Holland 
at  his  accession  to  office,  445 — stand  he  made  against  the  clamour  of 
his  countrymen  for  war  against  England,  445,  446 — war — Dutch  de¬ 
feated,  446 — confided  to  negotiate  peace — ratification  of  peace,  and 
outcry  against  him,  416 — by  his  influence  the  office  of  Stadtholder 
abolished,  446 — his  purity  questioned,  446,  447 — zenith  of  his  repu¬ 
tation,  447,  448 — stained  his  own  and  his  country’s  reputation  by 
giving  up  to  Charles  II.  three  of  the  regicides,  448,  449 — war 
with  England,  449 — immense  exertions  be  made  at  the  Texel,  449, 
450 — sends  the  Dutch  fleet  up  the  Thames,  450 — cause  of  the 
celebrated  Triple  Alliance,  451,  452 — broke  by  the  meanness  and 
protlii'Hcy  of  Charles  II.,  452 — clamour  against  the  Pensionary  and 
his  brother  the  Admiral,  453 — massacred  by  the  mob,  453 — what  hand 
had  William  HI.,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  this  horrible  occurrence? 
453,  454 — reflections  on  such  a  catastrophe,  454,  455. 

Witt — comparison  between,  and  Barneveldt,  462,  463. 

Wood,  Charles,  Esq.  M.P.,  speech  of,  on  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  241. 
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